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Part One 

THE PROBLEM AND METHODS OF PROCEDURE 



The Problem 

In September 1965, the English Council of The Alberta Teachers' 
Association published in Edmonton the findings of its Professional 
Load Committee in a report titled The Professional Load of Second - 
ary Teachers of English in Alberta. 1963-64 1 . The English Council, 
an organization of the parent teachers' body, set out to assess the 
qualifications, experience, and special preparation of secondary 
teachers of English in the province; to investigate their teaching 
assignment, teaching practice, and hour load; and to seek their 
opinions as to what they deemed a proper environment for the teach- 
i ng of Engl i sh. 

This associateshi p report follows the main contours of the Eng- 
lish Council's investigation. It uses as a sample 69 secondary 
teachers of English in two east London school jurisdictions, partly 
for the purpose of making comparisons between the Alberta and the 
east London systems. 

Methods of Procedure 

The study is structured upon personal interviews with the east 
London secondary teachers sample. The teachers were interviewed 
during the period January 12 to March 8, 1966. A checksheet was 

1 Research Monograph No. 1, English Council, ATA, Sept, 1965 



used as the basis for the interview (see Part Two of this report), 
and the interviews generally took about one hour each to complete. 
The headmasters in each of the 13 schools visited were also inter- 
viewed on the basis of another checksheet, and these results, 
though not directly related to the teaching of English in the 
schools, are set out in Appendix 2 of this report. Anonymity was 
assured all participants to encourage frank replies to the check- 
sheet questions. The collected data were then compiled and classi 
fied, and this report is written from them. 

The generous cooperation of school authorities, headmasters, 
English department heads, and teaching staff in making materials 
and information available is gratefully acknowledged. 
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Part Two 
DEFINITIONS 



1. T he Checksheet (Teachers) 

The checksheet used with each teacher interviewed is set out 
below. It was closely followed in each case, though teachers 
were encouraged to expand on any one of the questions if they 
so chose. 



SCHOOL VISITS - CHECKSHEET (Teachers) 






The Teacher 



1 • Sex - 




2. Marital Sta.tus - _M_ |~s j Other] 



3. Preparation - 1 Uni v 



4. English Specialty - 



j Prof 1 [Other 



5. Teaching Experience (yrs.) - 



1 1 . Assignment 



1. Forms Taught - [ No. Period per Week^ 



Class Sizes Class Subject 



2. Students Met (a) Average per day 



(b) Average per week 



3. Classes Met/Wk English 



Other 



Total 



4. Hour Load/Teaching Wk. 



(a) I nst ruction 



(b) Preparation 

(c) Marking 



(b) Prepa 

(c) Marki 

(d) Other 



* Total 



(e) Spare periods per week 

5. Average Size of All Classes Taught 
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III. Teacher’s Uti 1 ization of Class Time 

1. Approximate percentage of class time spent in: 



i a) Formal Grammar 
b) Language Study 

(other than grammar) 
(c) Literature (Poetry) 



! d) Literature (Prose) 
e) Free Work Period 

i f) Free Drama 
g) Scripted Drama 
(h) Other 



2. (a) Average number of writing assignments per 

pupi 1 per month ' 

(b) Nature of Assignments 

IV. Space and Equipment 

1. Check those used as a regular part of English instruction: 

! a) Audio visual aids (specify and exclude TV) 
b) Television programs (details) 

(c) Library (including adequacy) 

(d) Other (field trips, visits) 

2. Adequacy of teaching space - 

3. Other environment factors - 

V. Organization of English Department 

Partial ly Used] 



1. Syllabus 1 Used 
Comment - 



2. Organization for teaching - Comment 

3. Consultation within department - Comment 

4. Internal examinations - Organization - Comment 

5. Choice of Texts - Comment 

VI • Teacher Opinion 

1. Adequacy of preparation of secondary 

pupils for secondary work 

2. Work load 

3. Assignment 



Not Used 



4. Curriculum in use 

5. Three most critically needed changes 
In English teaching program 

fin 

(Hi) 
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E xplanations Given With Checksheet (Teachers) 

A copy of the checksheet was handed to the teacher at the begin- 
ning of the Interview, and the responses were recorded by the Inter- 
viewer only after any necessary discussion ensured that the question 
was properly framed and understood. The following explanations were 
general ly given: 

1. (2) Marital Status - "Other" means divorced, separated, 
widowed 

1. (3) Preparation - "Other" refers to trade, or on-the-job 
training used In teaching 

I. (4) Engl 1 sh Specialty - refers to any special courses the 

teacher had taken In English. Degree work in English 
was treated as special training. 

II. (3) Classes here refers to different classes, not the same 

class which may have been met more than once a week. 

II. (4) Hour Load 

(a) Instruction time was taken directly from the timetable 
as it existed at the time of the Interview. 

(b) and (c) Preparation and marking times were estimated 
for an average week during the current academic year, 
including time used on weekends, but not including 
time used on holidays. 

(d) "Other" here includes any activities directly related 
to the organization of the school, ancilliary activi- 
ties required by the teaching task not covered in (a), 
(b) , or (c) , or any professional course work the 
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teacher was undertaking. 

(e) Spare periods per week were as shown on the timetable. 
Many of these were not, in fact, free periods for the 
teacher. 

III. (1) These percentages were estimates made with reference to 
the teacher's work in English instruction periods only. 

The number of periods per week in which he stood in front 
of English classes was computed, and the percentages were 
based on this total. The teacher was not required to 
account for 100 percent of his English practice. Contours 
only were sought. 

III. (2) A unit of 250 words was arbitrarily established by the 
interviewer and the teacher was asked to estimate the 
number of such units required of the majority of his stu- 
dents in English in an average month. Non-conti nuous 
grammar exercises required of the students were not in- 
cluded in the estimate, and only those language exercises 
of a continuous creative writing nature were counted. 

VI. (1) The teacher was asked to give his general impression of 

the English skills that most pupils brought with them from 
the junior school. 

VI. (3) The teacher was asked whether or not he thought that his 
university and professional education was being put to 
good use in the kind of classes to which he was assigned. 

VI. (4) The teacher was asked to comment as to whether or not he 
thought that the secondary English program was offering 



students a set of useful, practical skills which they 
could well use in later years. 

VI. (5) The teacher was asked to list three things that he would 
change in his total English assignment or in the total 
English program if he had the power to do so. 



2. The Checksheet (Headmasters) 

The checksheet used with all headmasters interviewed is set out 
below. Opinions of the headmasters were sought in Part III with 
respect to the efficiency and advisability of including these 
various devices in the school's administrative structure. 

SCHOOL VISITS - CHECKSHEET (Headmasters) 



I . The School 

1 • Name 2. Type 

3. Pupil Enrolment 4. Number of Staff 

Full time 

Part time 

Total 

5. Buildings and Equipment 

1 1 • The Head 

1. Teacher education 

2. Teaching experience 

Teaching 

Administration 

Total 

III. Organization of School 

1. Department head system - 

2. Class structure - 

3. Use of streaming - 

4. Amount of administrative assistance - 

5. Shared services - 

6. Staff communications - 

7. School uniforms - 

8. Entry system - 

9. Extra curricular functions - 
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IV. Head's Opinons On ; 

1. Staffing - 

2. Absenteeism - 

3. Budget - 

4. School uniforms - 

5. The comprehensive school - 

6. The co-educat i onal school - 

7. Organization of the school - 

8. Organization of the jurisdictional unit - 

9. GCE and CSE examinations 

10. Eleven-plus selection procedures 



3. The Classification of Data 

In classifying the data collected, the two boys', three girls', 
and one mixed grammar school are grouped together in the "G" group, 
while the "0" (other) group consists of one boys', two girls', and 
one mixed secondary modern school, along with two boys' and one 
mixed comprehensive school. 






Part Three 

THE STUDY POPULATION 
1 . Sex and Marital Status 

Table 3.1 below shows the distribution of the sample by sex. 
Out of the total study population, males made up 39 out of the 69 
teachers. The total sample Includes five boys 1 , five girls 1 , and 

Table 3. 1 

Distribution of Sample by Sex 





"G" 


IIQII 


total 


Male 


15 


24 


39 


Female 

* 


14 


16 


30 


Grand Total 


69 



three mixed schools. The domination of males In the "0" schools Is 

1 t . 

partly explained by the fact that this group contains three boys 1 

two girls 1 , and two mixed schools. The male-female proportions in 

* 

the "G 11 schools are from a sample of two boys 1 , three girls 1 , and 
one mixed school. 



Table 3.2 

Distribution of Sample bv Marital Status 







G 


j 


0 


Total 




M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Marri ed 


8 


6 


14 


19 


2 


21 


27 


8 


35 


Single 


6 


8 


14 


4 


14 


18 


10 


22 


32 


Other 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 




29 




| 40 




69 



Nearly. 79 percent of the males In the "0" schools sample are 
married men, by contrast with the fact that about 87 percent of 
the female staff are single. By contrast, only 53 percent of the 
males in the "G" schools are married, while single women make up 
only 57 percent of the female staff. Judging from the total sample, 
it would appear that these two school authorities are depending 
heavily on married men (about 69 percent of the males are married) 
and single females (about 73 percent of the females are single) for 
English staffs. The corailary of this is that there are relatively 
few single men or married females among the total staff of teachers 
of English in the sample taken from the two systems. 

2. Teacher Education 

The amount of teacher education of the sample is shown in Table 
3.3 below, which gives a breakdown of the numbers holding a univer- 
sity degree alone, those with a teaching certificate' alone, and 
those with both. 



Table 3.3 

% 

Teacher Education of the Sample 



f. reporting^ 


G 


0 i 


Total 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 




M 


F 


T 


Deqree only 


6 


2 


8 


4 


2 


i 

« 

6 i 


• • 

10 


4 


14 


Certificate 

only 


0 


1 


1 


13 


9 


22 


13 


10 


23 


Both Degree 
and Certi- 
ficate 


9 


11 


20 


7 


5 


12 


16 


16 


32 




29 




40 




69 



2 

"f n means frequency or number reporting as being in the 
various classifications. 
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About 7J percent of the "G" teachers reported no professional 
preparation for teaching as compared with about 15 percent of the 
"0" teachers. On the other hand, about 96 percent (all but one) of 
the "G" teachers had a university degree, by comparison with the 
45 percent of "0" teachers with a degree. About 64 percent of the 
"0" females held a teaching certificate with no degree by comparison 
to about 7 percent of their female colleagues in the n G n schools. 
About 68 percent of the "G" sample held both a degree and a certifi- 
cate, as compared with about 46 percent in the n 0 n schools. There 
are obviously marked differences in the amount and kind of teacher 
education in the staff in the two types of schools in the sample. 



3. Specialty in English 

An assessment was made of the special training in the field of 
English reported by the sample. Specialty in the field was con- 
sidered to lie in having a degree in English or having taken special 
professional courses in the subject either intra- or extramural in 
certificate work. Table 3.4 shows the results of this survey. 

Table 3.4 

Specialty in English in the Sample 



f. reporting 


G 


0 


Total 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Certif. Wk. 


0 


4 


4 


9 


5 


14 


9 


9 


18 


Specialty Degree Work 


8 


7 


15 


2 


6 


8 


10 


13 


23 


Cert.+Degree 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


3 


2 


5 


No Specialty Reported 


5 


2 


7 


12 


4 


16 


17 


6 


23 


• 


29 




ko 




69 







t 



( 

■{ 
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i: 
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In both "0" and "G 11 groups, women claimed a much higher degree of 
English specialty than men. About 30 percent of "0" males and about 
17 percent of "G" males had no specialty in English by comparison 
with only 10 percent and about 6 percent for their respective female 
colleagues. About one-half of the "G" teachers have a degree in 
English, by comparison with one-fifth of the "0" teachers of English. 
There appears to be less specialty in terms of teacher education in 
English among the "0" group than among the "G" group in the sample. 

4. Teaching Experience 

The years of teaching experience claimed by the sample are set 
out in table 3.5 below. The bulk of both the "G" and "0" groups is 
found at less than five years and more than 11 years of experience, 
with about 85 percent of the sample falling into these two catego- 
ries. There is a persistent decrease in the percentages of both 
male and female teachers in both systems with from 6 to 10 years 
of experience in the sample. 

Table 3.5 

Years of Teaching Experience in the Sample 



1 to 5 years 


G 


0 


Total 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


6 


5 


11 


• 

7 


9 


16 


13 


14 


27 


6 to 10 years 


2 


3 


5 


5 


1 


6 


7 


4 


11 


11 plus years 


7 


6 


13 


12 


6 


18 


19 


12 


31 




29 




40 




69 
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The sample indicates that the two school systems have depended 
heavily on retention of relatively inexperienced teachers to staff 
their English program (about 33 percent have 1 to 5 years of experi- 
ence in the two systems), and on their older teachers who make up 

\ * 

nearly 45 percent of the English staff. The middle range accounts 

i 

for only 17 percent of the sample's English staff. It is unfortu- 
nate that the length of service of teachers in the two jurisdictions 
was not searched as it might have revealed interesting variations 
in mobility in the systems. 

Summa rv 

1. The study sample consists in 69 teachers of English from 13 
schools in two east London school jurisdictions. The schools 
consist of six grammar schools (2 boys', 3 girls', 1 mixed); 

4 secondary modern schools (1 boys', 2 girls', 1 mixed); and 
3 comprehensive schools (2 boys' and 1 mixed). 

2. For statistical purposes, the grammar school population is 
grouped under "G", and the secondary modern and comprehensive 
population is grouped together under "0" for "Other". 

3. A very heavy proportion of the males were married, and females 
were single in the "O" schools in contrast with the "G" schools. 

4. The percentage of teachers of English with a university degree 
in the "G" schools is much higher than that of the "0" schools. 
About 64 percent of the "0" females had no university degree. 

5. About 20 percent of the total sample had not completed profes- 
sional certificate requirements. 
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6. Females, reported a much higher degree of specialty in English 
than did males. 

7. There was a disproportionately small number of teachers in the 
sample in the six to ten year experience range. 



Part Four 



THE TEACHING ASSIGNMENT 

1. Form Assignment 

No pattern could be discerned from the data which would throw 
light on the questions as to whether novitiates are assigned lower 
forms, and lower streams, whether experienced teachers are given 
the brighter, more adult forms; or whether there was a tendency 
to give all teachers a range of age and ability classes to work 
with. As no patterns emerged, it was concluded that the assignment 
of forms was not a matter in which a common policy prevailed through- 
out the sample of schools. 

2. Students Met per Day 

Teachers were asked to estimate how many students they had to 
deal with hi an average day during the school year. The comp? la- 
tion of their estimates is found in table 4.1 below where the 
number of teachers reporting in the various ranges is recorded. 

The range of the replies, and the average number reported have 
also been worked out and added to the table. 
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Table 4. 1 



Students Met per Day, with Ranges and Means 



f. repor 


— 
: i ng G 


0 


Total 


St. Met 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


75 


1 


0 


1 


1 


0 


1 


2 


0 


2 


76-100 


4 


1 


5 


3 


2 


5 


7 


3 


10 


101-125 


6 


8 


14 


2 


1 


3 1 


1 8 


9 


17 


126-150 


2 


5 


7 


6 


3 


9 j 


8 


8 


16 


150 


2 


0 


2 ! 


12 


10 


22 


14 


10 


24 


Range 


70 - 

170 


84 - 

150 


70 - 
170 ; 


72 - 

224 


90 - 

256 


72 - ! 
256 j 


70 - 
1 224 


84 - 

256 


70 - 

256 


Means 


118.2 


127.4 


122.6 


154.1 


172.8 


161 . 6 1 1 40 . 3 


151.6 


145.2 



Little difference is found in the male and female load within the 

* 

n G n group though males in both groups tend to report a lower average 
of students met per day, with this difference reaching about 18 
students per day less for "O'* males than “0" females* It would 
appear from this table that "O" teachers are carrying a much heavier 
pup? 1 -per-day load than are their "G" colleagues. This is corro- 
borated in the average class size data reported below for the two 
systems. 

3. Classes Taught 

Thirteen teachers from the sample (7 "G" teachers and 6 "0" 
teachers) taught nothing else but English classes. The other 63 
taught a variety of other subjects along with English. Table 4.2 

below sets out the average number of English and other classes taught 

* 

per week by the sample in the two systems. 
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Table 4.2 

Mean English and Other Classes Taught per Week 
(to the nearest l/10th) 



f. reporting 


G 


0 


Total 


Classes Taught 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


G+0 


Engl i sh 


5 


4.6 


4.8 


4.2 


3.1 


3.7 


4.5 


3.8 


4.1 


Other 


2.3 


2 


2.1 


3.2 


3.5 


3.3 


2.6 


2.8 


2.8 


Total 


7.3 


6.6 


6.9 


7.4 


6.6 


7.0 


7.1 


6.6 


7.0 



The table indicates that there is a greater tendency in "G" 
schools to assign more English than other classes to the sample 
(over 2:1 for English classes). Females in "O 11 schools report an 
average of other classes greater than that of their average English 
assignment. Teachers in both systems are meeting about seven differ 
ent classes per week, averaging out to about four English and three 
others. 

Summa rv 

1, No common policy in assignment of forms or streams to teachers 

on the basis of their sex, teaching experience, or qualifications 
was evident in the data, 

2, "G" males and females report nearly the same student load per 
day, with females* classes slightly more uniform in size, 

3, "0" males report meeting an average of about 18 students less 
per day than their female "O'* colleagues. 

"G" teachers evidently meet a much smaller number of students 
per day than do their "O' 1 colleagues. This was borne out in the 



4. 
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average .class sizes reported for the two systems. 

5. In the "G" schools, teacher of English are assigned a higher 
proportion of English classes than are their "O 11 colleagues. 

6. Females in the "O" schools report a higher average number of 
other classes taught than they do English classes. 
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Part Five 

TEACHERS' HOUR LOAD 
1. Hour Load 

Teachers were asked to calculate the number of hours per week 
they spent in the activities listed in table 5.1 on page 20. The 
instruction hour load was taken directly from the timetable on which 
the teacher was working at the time of interview, and represents a 
definite minimum figure for instruction time. The preparation and 
marking figures are estimates based on the hours spent in an average 
week in the year (including weekends) on these activities. The 
"other" category includes estimates of time spent in activities 
directly related to school activities, and those tasks directly 
related to the teacher's function in the classroom. The range of 
the responses is included in the table. All averages are corrected 
to the nearest .10 hours. 

The table indicates that the average hour load reported by both 
"G" and "0" teachers is much the same. The data revealed that high 
preparation loads were tended to be reported by relatively inexperi- 
enced teachers, and that many experienced teachers found this a 
negligible factor in their week's work. High marking loads tended 
again to be reported by relatively inexperienced females. The 
greatest contrast in the average number of spare periods per week is 
between females in the "G" and "0" groups (a difference of 3.2 
periods per week). All teachers were quick to point out that spare 
periods are usually these in name only, many of them being used for 
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duties assigned by the administration. The extremes in the ranges 
here are accounted for by the fact that housemasters, mistresses, 
and librarians often reported a high number of timetable spares in 
which they were working at their assigned functions. 

2. Class Size 

The teachers were asked to estimate the average class size of the 
classes they had to meet during a week. The calculations include 
the number of times they had to meet groups of various sizes. The 
averages of class sizes reported are found in table 5.2 below. 

Table 5.2 

Mean Class Sizes With Ranges 





„ G" 


"0" 


ll*|*l 1 




M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 




23.7 


23.2 


23.5 


28.5 


29.7 


29 


26.6 


26.8 


26.7 


Ranges 


16- 


15- 


15- 


18- 


18- 


18- 


16- 


15- 


15- 


BO 


28 


BO 


34 


B5 


B5 


34 


35 


35 



The table indicates that the "G" schools generally feature smaller 
average classes than do the "O" schools. Females in the "0" schools 
report the heaviest average class load, with the highest extreme 
range of 35 pupils. 

Summary 

1. The average weekly hour loads of "G" and "0" teachers were very 
similar. 

2. Inexperienced teachers claimed the highest preparation and marking 
hour loads. 

-■*- *,■ -**-*-. - — ■ 
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3. Periods shown as spares on the teachers 1 timetables were often 
used for tasks assigned by the school administration, such as 
housemasters' duties, librarians' duties, department head duties, 
and substitution for absent teachers, 

4. "G" females reported the highest average number of spares per 
week, "0" females, the lowest number. 



5. Extremes in "other 11 hour load range were claimed by English 
department heads, and those teachers studying courses toward 
further qualifications. 

6. "G" females report the lowest average class size; "0" females 
the highest. 

7. Classes in the "0" schools are on the average larger than those 
in the "G" schools. 






Part Six 

TEACHERS 1 UTILIZATION OF CLASS TIME IN ENGLISH 



1 . Utilization of Class Time 

In this section, the teachers were asked to make an estimate of 
the percentage of time spent during English instruction time per 
week in carrying out the various English activities set out in 
table 6.1 below. It was made clear that these percentages were only 
estimates that could vary from one week to the other, and were de- 
signed to reveal a profile of class activities, rather than a speci- 
fic picture. A teacher was not required to account for 100 percent 
of his practice during an average week of English teaching. Results 
of these estimates were averaged and are set out in the table. 

Table 6. 1 



Mean of Percentage Estimates of Utilization of Class Time in English 







Formal 

Gram. 


Lang. 


Lit. 

Poetry 


Lit. 

Prose 


Free 
Work 
Peri od 


Free 

Drama 


Seri pt- 
ed 

Drama 


Other 


"G" 


M 


6.6% 


25.8% 


16.5% 


18.4% 




6.3% 


12.3% 


9.9% 


F 


8.5 


28.8 


19.9 


16.3. 




6.0 


11.3 


6.0 


T 


7.4 


27.3 


18.2 


17.4 




6.1 


11.8 


7.8 


IIQH 


M 


7.7 


50.5 


8.9 


13.5 


• 


5.2 


4.8 


7.0 


F 


7.7 


49.3 


15.2 


15.1 




4.2 


1.0 


5.2 


T 


7.7 


49.6 


12.1 


14.3 




4.7 


2.9 


6.1 


11 1*11 


M 


7.0 


38.1 


12.7 


15.9 




5.7 


8.5 


7.9 


F 


. 8.1 


39.0 


17.6 


16.3 




5.1 


6.1 


5.6 


T 


7.5 


38.5 


15.1 


16.1 




5.4 


7.3 


6.8 
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The table indicates that the "0" group use a much greater propor- 
tion of their time in language activities than do the M G M group. 

These activities were defined as those involving the actual utiliza- 
tion of English skills (both oral and written) and included writing 
and criticism of student essays, writing letters, practice with 
sentence and paragraph writing, writing and discussion of reports, 
discussion of themes studied, field trips related to English projects, 
and writing and criticism of student precis. About the same propor- 
tion of time was devoted in each group to formal grammar - defined 
as the actual teaching and drill in the parts of speech, drill in 
sentence analysis, formal lessons in sentence and paragraph structure, 
and formal spelling lessons. 

Males in the "0" group report the lowest average use of poetry 
lessons, while scripted drama appears to be much more popular in "G" 
than "0" schools. The Free Work Period was not popular with either 
group. This consists in using the English period as an opportunity 
for the students to work at an aspect of their English work, with 
the teacher available for discussion and guidance as required. Only 
one "G" and four "0" teachers reported using this technique. Among 
the "other" techniques listed were impromptu oral discussion of 
current movies and television programs, oral games, use of TV and 
radio programs, films, speech drill with a tape recorder, debates, 
and discussion of current news stories. Two "0" teachers reported 
using team teaching techniques. 

2. Writing Assignment per Pupil per Month 

Teachers were asked to estimate how much original writing of 
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themes and essays they were requiring of their students. An arbi- 
trary "unit" of 250 words was set and the average number of such 
units per month is tabulated in table 6.2 below. 

Table 6.2 

MEAN NUMBER OF STUDENT WRITING ASSIGNMENTS PER MONTH (UNITS) 





G 


0 


T 


• 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Number of 
Units Assigned 


5.8 


4.9 


5.4 


5.3 


6.0 


5.6 


5.5 


5.5 


5.5 


?*ange 


3- 


2- 


2- 


1- 


1- 


1- 


1- 


1- 


1- 


12 


9 


12 


12 


10 


12 


12 


12 


12 



It would appear that both groups of teachers are requiring about 
the same amount of writing from their students. This is corrobo- 
rated by the marking hour load reported in table 5.1. 

Summa rv 

1. The "0" group appears to be utilizing much more class time for 
language exercises than do the "G" group. These exercises in- 
clude the continuous writing assignments reported as given. This 
may reflect a greater freedom from GCE requirements on the part 
of the "0" group. 

2. Both groups appear to be assigning about the same amount of 
student writing. 
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Part Seven 

EQUIPMENT, SPACE. AND ORGANIZATION 
1. Use of Audio Visual Aids 

It appears that though schools seemed to be equipped with tele- 
vision receivers, not too much use was being made of them. Some 
teachers stated that the program times for radio and TV often could 
not be fitted into their timetables, or that the equipment would be 
in use during the period they might have used it. Even the opening 
program for school assemblies broadcast by the BBC seemed to be at 
a time which rendered it useless to the schools visited. The numbers 
of teachers reporting use of audio visual aids is set out in table 
7.1 below. 

Table 7.1 

Teachers Reporting Regular Use Of 
Audio Visual Aids in English 



f reporting 


G 


0 


T 


M 


F 


K 

T 


M 


F 


T 


M 


F 


T 


Television 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


4 


4 


1 


5 


Prog ramed 
Learni ng 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other AVA 


0 


5 


5 


5 


8 


13 


5 


13 


18 


Total in 
Category 




29 




40 




69 



Other audio visual aids in use included radios, tape recorders, 
and f i 1ms. . 
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2. Space 

Most teachers expressed satisfaction with the amount of space they 
had to work in in teaching English. The exception to this was drama 
space, with most teachers using free or scripted rama finding them- 
selves short of enough room and stage equipment for this activity. 

j 

3. Librari es ‘ 

* * !j 

i: 

Teachers were asked to comment on the library facilities avail- j 

able to them, and to express their satisfaction or dissatisfaction ! 

i 

with them. Table 7*2 tabulates a part of their response. 

Table 7.2 

TEACHER ATTITUDES TOWARD AVAILABLE LIBRARY FACILITIES 

j 

| 





G 


0 


T 


Sat i sf ied 


16 


14 


30 


Di ssat i sf ied 


3 


6 


9 


No comment 


10 


20 


30 



Those dissatisfied with library facilities listed outdated, too 
few, or scattered books; not enough library space; library space 
used for regular classes; the need for a full-time librarian. Those 
expressing satisfaction pointed out that more money is being spent, 
and that full-time librarians are increasingly being provided. 

4. Organization of the English Department 

(a) Syl 1 abuses - There was a wide variety of these in the 13 
schools visited, ranging from one school which had no written sylla- 
bus to one which was very specific in its instructions. Most 



consisted of rather general and brief statements of the objects the 
department hoped to achieve in English instruction. 

I ri order to assess the freedom of method and technique which the 
sample was enjoying, they were asked to what degree they used the 
syllabus in their day-to-day teaching. The responses are tabulated 
in table 7.3 below. . 

Table 7.3 

Use of the English Syllabus 



f reporting 


G 


0 


T 


Rigid Use 


2 


8 


10 


Not Used 


1 


6 


7 


Part ial ly Used 


24 


25 


49 


No Comment 


2 


1 


3 



Many teachers pointed out that the requirements of the GCE and 
CSE examinations had a heavy part in controlling the syllabus for 
those classes preparing for these tests. 

(b) Class Organization - Nearly Ml schools used the method of 
providing the teacher with a home room in which his various classes 
were held. This method of having the children come to the teacher 
(instead of vice versa) appeared to be popular with the sample. 

(c) Consultation with the Department - There was general satis- 
faction in the sample with the informal communication channels which 
were in use. Many teachers expressed satisfaction that formal 
scheduled meetings within the English department were kept to a 
minimum. Teachers were asked if they were consulted about the 
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setting of .internal examinations and the choice of texts* The results 
are set out in table 7.4 

Table 7.4 

Consultation Within English Departments 



f reporting 


"G" 


IIQH 


iifii 


Yes 


No 


N/C 


Yes 


No 


N/C 


Yes 


No 


N/C 


Selection of Texts 


20 


4 


5 


21 


6 


13 


41 


10 


18 


Setting and Marking 
of Internal Exams 


20 


4 


5 


22 


10 


8 


42 


14 


13 



The figures in this table and in table 7.3 above. i ndi cate that 

classroom teachers enjoy and exercise a good deal of influence in 

structuring the English courses they offer. 

■i 

Summa rv 

1. The sample was making very little use of audio visual aids in 

the teaching of English. •, * . .. 

2. The sample was generally satisfied with the working environment 
except for the need for more drama space and improvements in 

1 ibrary faci 1 i ties. 

3. Teachers were exercising personal judgment in the use of the 
various syllabuses and were being consulted about the choice of 
texts and the structuring and marking of internal examinations. 

4. Internal communication within English departments is largely 
informal and unscheduled. 

5. External examinations do much to structure the syllabuses being 
taught. * 
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Part Eight 
TEACHERS' OPINION 

In this section, teachers were asked to give a candid opinion 
(based on their total teaching experience) with respect to four 
specific aspects of English teaching, and were asked to suggest 
three changes which they would regard as critically important in 
improving the teaching of English at their level. The results are 
set out below. 

• 1 . Preparation of Students in English 

Teachers were asked to give a general grading ranging from "Very 
Unsatisfactory" to "Very Satisfactory" with respect to the adequacy 
of the English skills that most first form students brought with them 
from the junior school. In making this general value judgment, they 
were asked to draw on their general impression over a number of years. 

Table 8,1 

Teachers' Opinion - Adequacy of Preparation of Students in English 



f reporting 


G 


0 


T 


Very unsatisfactory 


3 


7 


10 


Unsat i sfactory 


6 


12 


18 


Sat i sfactory 


14 


18 


32 


Very satisfactory 


2 


1 


3 


No comment 


3 


3 


6 


Totals 


28 


41 


69 
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About 59 percent of the n G n teachers commenting thought that the 
junior schools were doing a satisfactory or better job in teaching 
skills, as compared to 50 percent of their "0" colleagues who com- 
mented on this question. Many teachers in both groups noted the 
wide range of abilities in English of students coming into the 
secondary schools. Those expressing dissatisfaction with the English 
skills blamed junior school methods in English, or difficulty in 
adequately staffing junior schools for the situation. 

2. Hour Load 

Teachers were asked to rate their teaching workload as light, 
average, or heavy. In making their value judgment, they were asked 
to consider how long and hard they had to work by comparison with 
similar income groups, and keeping in mind the leisure time enjoyed 
by many persons working a 40-hour week. 

Table 8.2 

Teachers 1 Opinion - Hour Load 



f reporting 


G 


0 


T 


Light 


4 


2 


6 


Average 


17 


16 


33 


Heavy 


6 


21 


27 


No comment 


2 


1 


3 


Totals 


29 


40 


69 



The table indicates that over 50 percent of the n 0" teachers who 
commented regarded their workload as "heavy" by comparison with about 
23 percent of their "G" colleagues. Fifty percent of the total 
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sample who commented regarded their workload as “average". 

3. Assignment 

In this section teachers were asked if they thought that the 
particular task they had in teaching English was suited to their 
interests and professional training. 

Table 8.3 

• Teachers' Opinion ~ Teaching Assignment 



f reporting 


G 


0 


T 


Satisfactory 


24 


26 


50 


Unsatisfactory 


3 


12 


15 


No comment 


2 


2 


4 


Totals 


29 


40 


69 



Many teachers commented here that they were of the opinion that 
their professional training was unrelated and could not be brought 
to bear on the problems they faced in teaching secondary English. 

The table indicates general satisfaction with teaching assignment 
by the sample. 

4. The English Curriculum 

Teachers were asked to- give an opinion as to whether or not the 
secondary curriculum was a practical one, offering children training 
in useful and practical English language skills. Many teachers 
qualified their answer by pointing out that the external examinations 
of necessity had a great influence on the curriculum offered, and 
that “teaching for the examination" often stressed English skills 



